INDIA'S BOYS AND GIRLS             in

spare their child through the sicknesses of infancy
they will go on pilgrimage to some holy city or sacred
river, and at a great festival will cut his hair for the
first time and present it as an offering! A missionary
friend told the writer of a little boy, just able to toddle,
being brought to the dispensary for treatment, The
whole body was covered with dreadful boils, and the
head was so bad that it was impossible to put down
the tip of a finger without touching one. Would the
mother allow the boy's hair to be cut o2 in order that
the boils on the head might be properly treated ? Oh,
no ! that could not be thought of; the poor mother had
lost six or seven children in infancy, and in despair she
had pledged the hair of this one to the sacred Ganges.
What hope of help from that mighty river goddess if
the child's hair was cut off by the English lady ? It
was a question of the hair or the child's life, and the
missionary pleaded earnestly. It wras in vain; the
mother took the child home. But in a day or two
she returned to the dispensary and yielded, saying
pathetically: " You may use the scissors if you must,
but give the hair to me.1' The hair \vas cut off and
carefully wrapped up in paper, and a few months later
it was taken to Anapshahr and duly presented to the
river goddess.

Many a tiny toddler runs about naked all through the
hot day, and then, in the chilly nights of the cold season
in North India, takes a chill and pneumonia sets in.
JfiTiat can the agonized mother do ? Perhaps a moakey
swings itself down from the roof and enters the house,
and the child, chasing it, is badly bitten on hand or leg.
Or perchance a pot of boiling water on the little fire-
place upsets, and the child is scalded. What (fan the
Bother do? A cow-dung poultice is about the best